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HOW WRONG 


IS GOLDWATER? 


Senator Goldwater is full of contradic- 
tions. He vehemently opposes strong 
central government, yet he advocates a 
foreign policy of “victory” over Com- 
munism which would in many ways 
require greater control by the central 
government than has ever been exer- 
cised in American history. He believes 
that victory over Communism can be 
achieved without war, but has frankly 
stated that he is prepared to go to the 
brink of war in fighting Communism. 
He states that he is for civil rights, but 
voted against the Civil Rights Bill He 
is against federal control of the economy 
but voted in 1959 for the Landrum- 
Griffin Act which provided for extensive 
federal control of trade unions. 


The only possible explanations for these 
inconsistencies appear to be that Gold- 
water is either very stupid or a great 


hypocrite. It is difficult, without know- 
ing him personally, to judge which 
explanation is correct; but neither 


% 


quality is particularly desirable in a 
man who may control one of the world’s 
two great military powers. 


Those who know Goldwater (including 
many of his political enemies) say that 
he is very sincere. He certainly has 
shown that he has political courage: he 
has not been afraid to display publicly 
that he is in a small minority (as when 
he voted against Senate ratification of 
the partial test-ban treaty), nor has he 
generally been daunted by the fact that 
he is standing out against a strong tide 
of popular feeling (as he was when he 
voted against the censure of Senator 
McCarthy or against the Civil Rights 
Bill). 

Yet the view that he is sincere makes 
it necessary to attribute to him an 
almost unbelievable naiveté and ignor- 
ance. In his speech at the Republican 
convention accepting his nomination as 
presidential candidate, for instance, he 
caused a stir by saying: 


“Extremism in the defence of liberty 
1s not a vice, moderation in pursuit 
of justice is not a virtue.” 


This was interpreted by some (includ- 
ing Governor Rockefeller) to be a de- 
fence of the extreme anti-Communist 
John Birch Society and the racist Ku 
Klux Klan. Goldwater later appeared 
to deny that this interpretation was 
correct and said that he meant no more 
than that extreme actions such as fight- 
ing wars were sometimes justified. 

This explanation appears disingenuous. 
Only the day before, the convention had 
debated (and rejected) a motion con- 
demning: “extremism” which was quite 
clearly understood to include the John 
Birch Society and similar groups. 

It is hard to believe that Goldwater, 
when he defended extremism, did not 
know that he would be taken as defend- 
ing the John Birch Society (particu- 
larly since it was the Goldwater forces 
which secured the rejection of the anti- 


John Birch motion). Yet it is hard too 
to understand his explicit refutation of 
this explanation the next day. The 
total impression left is of a man who is 
hopelessly muddled about politics and 
about his own ideas. 


Goldwater is almost certainly the most 
ill-informed presidential candidate for 
many years. In a recent radio inter 
view he said that “steps have to be 
taken to protect the free world, the 
Western world, from the voting strength 
of the Afro-Asian neutralist-Communist 
bloc.” He expressed alarm that “an 
Afro-Asian might shortly be admitted to 
the Security Council, when we see that 
we are headed for trouble.” He was 
apparently unaware that there are at 
present three Afro-Asian members of 
the Security Council (not counting the 
Soviet Union, which is a partly Asian 
country) and that Africans and Asians 
have been on the Security Council 
almost since its beginning. 
In being strongly anti-Communist, Gold- 
water of course shares the views of most 
Americans. But, whereas Johnson, 
following on Kennedy’s initiative, has 
tried to break down to some extent the 
over-simple, good-and-evil picture of the 
cold war which men like John Foster 
Dulles believed in, Goldwater sees the 
cold war in very simple terms. On July 
10 he said: 

“When we speak of peace today, and 

the threats to it, we must speak of 

Communism. Our party will reject 

unfounded assumptions of Communist 

change and base its policies upon the 

observable facts of Communism’s con- 

tinued, unchanged and unabated in- 

tentions to destroy Western society 

and replace it with Communist 

society.” 
This theme was taken up by the party’s 
new foreign policy statement which 
said, 

“America must advance freedom 

throughout the world as a vital con- 

dition of orderly human progress, 

universal justice, and the security of 

the American people. The supreme 

challenge to this policy is an atheistic 

imperialist Communism.” : 
When the oversimplifications of this 
world-view are combined with the emo- 
tional fervour with which it is held and 
Goldwater’s willingness to go to the 
brink of war to carry out its objectives, 
the mixture becomes highly explo- 
sive, 
Press comments on Goldwater’s victory 
have suggested several reasons why he 
appeals to many Americans, and much 
has been written in this connection of 
the American traditions of “rugged 
individualism’ and simple, clean-cut, 
virile virtues. There is a great deal of 
validity in these explanations and it is 
not worth taking up space to repeat 
them here. It is, however, perhaps 
worth drawing out two themes which 
dominate Goldwaterism; recognising 
these themes may make it easier to 
understand Goldwater’s apparent con- 
fusion and inconsistencies. 
Both these themes are related to Gold- 
water’s personal background. Barry 


continued on page 4 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 358. Add 108 p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 

Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
¢/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 
Block letters, please 


Address 


| 


the telephone number of 
Peace News and Housmans Is 


TERminus 4473 


AUGUST 4 


Come and join the Peace Pledge 
Union all-day poster parade in 
Whitehall on the anniversary of the 
outbreak of the First World War. 
Ring EUSton 5501 for details or 
ipl to 6 Endsleigh Street, London 
W.C.1. 


British Unilateralism 
and the International 


Movement 


CARAVAN WORKSHOPS 
JULY CONFERENCE 


25-26 July, ACTT Hall, 2 Soho Square, 
London W.1. 10.30-5 p.m. each day. 
Guest Speaker Gerry Hunnius (sec ICDP) 
George Clark reporting on the European 
Campaign 


Conference Fee 5s Visitors welcome 


Russia— 
a Marxist analysis 


T. Cliff 


Demy 8vo. 384 pages. Price. 18s 
soft cover (USA $3 post free) 40s 
cloth cover (USA $6 post free) 
From: LS, 47 Fitzroy Road, London 
N.W.1, England. 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY 


Advertisement copy and de- 
tails for Diary, intended for 


publication in Peace News 
dated August 7, must be re- 
ceived by Thursday, July 30, 
at the latest. 


Classifie 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News, from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 358. pays for a 
years supply. Subs department, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. 
methods. Premier, 
Brighton. 


American and European 
50 Black Lion Street, 


WAR RESISTERS International welcomes gifts 
aerees stamps. 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
iddx. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 

News during their holidays. Pre-packin 

Christmas cards, spring cleaning, despatch an 

general help. Fare and lunches paid. Monday- 

Friday, 9.30-6. (Wed. to 9.30 p.m.) Write, 
hone (TER 4473) or call, 5 Caledonian Road, 
ings Cross, N.1. 


Publications 

BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘Socialist 
Leader.’’ Still only 4d. weekly for an 8-page 
Paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local LP branch: or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London Wet. 
6s for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


Situations vacant 


FRIENDLY HOME, modest wage, for woman 
willing to live with and look after family of 
three. Small modern house, lovely country 
surenlites near Henley-on-Thames. Box No. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE re- 
quires an assistant for its general office. Duties 
small switchboard, reception, operating electric 
duplicator, post and general enquiries. Hard 
work in rapidly developing organisation. Salary 
scale £360-485. No age limit. Apply by phone 
to Administrative Officer, IVS. EUSton 3195. 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY SERVICE urgent- 
ly requires secretary (shorthand-typing) to its 
Local Groups Officer. Salary on scale £495 by 
£25 to £620 p.a. Applications in writing to Mr 
Lovelace, 72 Oakley Sq., London N.W_1. 


Accomodation vacant 


ROOM IN BACHELOR CND show-biz household. 
Terms according to amenities. FUL 0183. 


SWOP DURING AUG-SEPT large house Bromley 
(25 mins Charing Cross) for accommodation 
(§ children) near sea, country any area. 
David Graham, 9 Kings Ave., Bromley, Kent. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than frst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, ee organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


24 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Small Hall of Inst. of 
Technology, Great Horton Road entrance. Pub- 
Ne meeting. Ruth Harrison on ‘Animal 
Machines.’ Bradford Veg. Soc. 


BRIGHTON. 1. p.m. Friends Mtg. House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 


overseas 


25 July, Saturday 


BARNET, Herts. Assemble 10.30 a.m. Hadley 
Village Ponds (far north end of Barnet High 
St.) for March to Finchley, through shopping 
centres, leafleting. YCND, CND. 


LEEDS. 2.30-5 p.m. Under Guinness Clock, 
Corn Exchange. Literature stall. Peace News 
and Sanity sales. Helpers needed. CND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON N.W.3. 3-6 p.m. 2 Keats Grove, Hamp- 
stead. Bring and Buy sale. CND. 


LONDON N.W.6. 3-4 p.m. Emmanuel Parish 
Hall, Broomsleigh St. (off Mill Lane), Kilburn. 
Jumble Sale. CND. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke. All-day teafleting, literature 
selling, canvassing. Phone LEE 6349. Fellow- 
ship Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. 11 a.m.-6 ae Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway. Summer Schoo] on ‘ Civilian De- 
fence.’’ Speakers: Gene Sharp, Adam Roberts, 
David Boulton, Richard Gott. Details: London 
CND (TER 0284). 


LONDON W.C.2. 2-9.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway. Conference of the Christian Group 
of the C’ttee of 100. 


LONDON W.C.2. Outside South Africa House, 
Trafalgar Square. Poster vigil 3-7 p.m. London 
C’ttee of 100. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junc. Open air meeting, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


25-26 July, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.1. ACTT Hall, Soho Sq. Campaign 
Caravan weekend conference, report on the 
International Confederation by Gerry Hunnius. 
Adm 5s. 


25 July-1 Aug, Sat-Sat 


BORTH, Cardiganshire. Pantyfedwen. PPU 
Summer Holiday Conference: Education for 
Non-violent Living. Speakers inc. Cora South- 
gate, Anthony Weaver, R. H. Ward, Donald 
Groom. Children welcome. Details from 8 
Endsleigh St., W.C.1 


26 July, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
Kings Cross. Rose Edwards: ‘' Visit to 
Coventry."’ Great Companions. 


27 July, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7,30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London C’ttee of 100 working group mtg. 


30 July, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Debate: ‘‘ Pacifist 
action must be political.”’ PPU. 


31 July, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg. House, Shi 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Study group on South Africa to meet and dis- 
cuss problems with South Africans. AH! wel- 
come. Enquiries, Cttee of 100. ARC 1239. 


1 August, Saturday 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road. Phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship Party. 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham June. Open air meeting, Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


3 August, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London C'ttee of 100 working group meeting. 


3-9 August, Mon-Sun 


WATFORD, a week of activity to commemorate 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Accommodation and 
information: David Lambert, 47 Goodwood Ave. 
Phone 21643. Watford YCND and Caravan 
Workshops. 


6 August, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Jane Sugarman: 
‘“Some aspects of juvenile delinquency.’’ PPU. 


LONDON S.E.1. 6.45 p.m. Southwark Cathedral 
(opp London Bridge Station). Prayers for 
peace, led by Canon Tasker. London Region 
Christian CND. 


LONDON S.W.1. 8-8.30 p.m. Cenotaph, White- 
hall. Silent Vigil. CND. 

6-8 August, Thurs- Sat 
National fast, beginning on Hiroshima Day. 
Leaflets: David Lane, 1 Wentworth St., 
Leicester. 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENCE 


a Peace News pamphlet 


Price 2s 6d. Obtainable from W. H. 
Smith’s bookstalls, or (3d postage extra) 
from Peace News. Reduced rates for 
quantity orders. 


contributions by Adam Roberts, 
Jerome Frank, Arne Naess, Gene 
Sharp 


foreword by Alastair 
Director of the Institute 
Strategic Studies 


Buchan, 
for 


We regret that as a result of 
the postal dispute some sub- 
scribers may receive their 
copies of Peace News later 
than usual. Every effort is 


being made to ensure prompt 
dispatch, and copies to our 
inland and overseas postal 
subscribers are being sent at 


letter rates. 


In order to help meet the 
considerable financial loss in- 
volved, and to reduce postal 
expenses, Peace News is ap- 
pearing with only eight pages 
instead of the usual twelve 
until the postal services are 
back to normal. 


8 August, Saturday 


GLOUCESTER. 3 p.m. Linden Lawn, 36 Inns- 
worth Lane, Longlevens. Garden party in aid 
of PPU funds. Film show, stalls, sideshows, 
refreshments. Speaker: Bernard Withers. 


17-22 Aug, Mon-Sat 


HAYWARDS HEATH. Elfinsward. Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship Conference. ‘‘ The last 50 
years - the next 50 years?”. Speakers include 
George Innes (SoF), Arthur Blaxall, Francis 
Noble, Tom Scrutton, Paul Gliddon and Donald 
Reece. Details from 29 Great James St. W.C.1. 


WRI Study Conference 


on 


The Non-violent Solution of Conflict with 
special reference to Germany and Berlin 
problems. 


in 
Naturfreundehaus, nr. Offenbach, Frank- 
furt/Main, Germany 

9-15 August, 1964 


Book now by sending £1 per person to 
War Resisters’ ett : 


88 Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex, 
England. 


Important new 
peace literature 


CYPRUS 2s 6d (3d) 
- a special 48 pp number of 
War Resistance 

CIVILIAN DEFENCE 2s 6d (8d) 


Adam Roberts, Jerome Frank, 
Arne Naess and Gene Sharp 


PATHOGENESIS OF WAR 5s 6d (8d) 


Report of the Third Conference 
of the Medical Association for 
Prevention of War. 64 pages. 


WAR WITHIN MAN 3s Od (4d) 


A psychological enquiry into the 
roots of destructiveness by Erich 
Fromm 


BALANCE OF RISKS 1s Od (3d) 
CND’s lates¥. Terence Heelas 


GAN CHRISTIANS ACCEPT 
THE NUCLEAR DETERRENT? 6d (3d) 


Christian CND: Diana Collins 


SIR ALEC DOUGLAS-HOME 5s 0d (6d) 
Emrys Hughes’ biographical 


broadside 

NELSON MANDELA vy. THE 

SATE 2s 6d (3d) 
Some trial speeches 

THE OXFAM STORY 2s 6d (3d) 


Its history and work 
Please add postage as in brackets 


For all current books and literature 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross, 
London N.1 
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Bob Moses-Law enforcement in Mississippi 


The United States Congress has passed the Civil Rights Bill; President 
Johnson has promised to enforce it. But since the passage of the Bill, 
the campaign for Negro rights has been carried out almost entirely 
by private individuals and civil rights organisations with little or no 
help from the Federal Government and without protection from any 


government agency. 


Bob Moses, director of the Mississippi Summer Project, which was 
described by John Papworth in the June 26 issue of Peace News, 
outlines the conditions in which civil rights campaigners are working 
in Mississippi and their relations with federal law enforcement agencies. 


Unless immediate and strong action is 
taken by the Federal Government to pre- 
vent further violence in Mississippi, we 
on the Summer Project staff fear for the 
safety of the volunteers, staff, and local 
citizens who make up the project. 


The mood of Mississippi today is one of 
mounting tension, Acts of violence and 
near-violence are increasing. It should 
be stressed that these incidents were not 
“caused” by the Summer Project. Terror 
in Mississippi is a continuing fact of 
life; the Summer Project has simply re- 
vealed the terror. For instance, there 
have been five “unsolved” murders of 
Negroes in the south-west part of the state 
alone since the beginning of the year. 
There was no publicity about these 
murders before the Summer Project 
began. 

FBI agents in Mississippi are always 
white, generally Southern, and usually 
from Mississippi itself. Like local law 
enforcement officers, these agents often 
serve to obstruct, rather than aid, the 
administration of justice in civil rights 
cases. 


The Federal Government does have the 
ability to act quickly and effectively in 
support of civil rights. The FBI does 
have the necessary authority to provide 
protection for civil rights workers. More- 
over, the President could act on execu- 
tive authority to provide further protec- 
tion, for instance through the appoint- 
ment of federal marshals. 


We are fully committed to continuing 
the Summer Project. This does not 
mean that we will attempt to provoke 
the state. Our programme remains what 
it has always been: an attempt to bring 
educational and political opportunity to 
Mississippi’s Negroes, where they have 
never had these things before. 


Our workers will participate in voter 
registration projects and will teach in 
“freedom schools” and community 
centres. We are specifically avoiding 
any demonstrations for integrated facili- 
ties, as we do not feel the state is ready 
to permit such activity at this time. All 
workers, staff and summer volunteers 
alike, are pledged to non-violence in all 
situations. 

As a further precaution we are limiting 
our work to a small area around each 
project centre. All volunteers have gone 
through intensive training sessions on 
conditions in Mississippi and the re- 
sponses and action they should take to 
allow them to work most safely in the 
state. A large legal staff is being main- 
tained in the state to help those who get 
in trouble. We are asking that move- 
ment at night be kept to a minimum. We 
are continuing a check-in system which 
allowed us to know almost immediately 
that the three people in the Philadel- 
phia party were missing. 

We are requesting that federal marshals 
be stationed throughout the state. These 
marshals should be present jn all cases 
where violence is likely. They should be 
clearly empowered to make all neces- 
sary arrests, including the arrest of law 
enforcement officers. They should be 
on call at any hour of the day when 
civil rights workers feel they are en- 
dangered. 

We request that the FBI and Justice 
Department officials be instructed to 
provide full and immediate help in all 


incidents where danger is involved. FBI : 


agents should use their power of arrest. 
Even more important they should 
investigate immediately when so_ re- 
quested. 

Finally, we request that President John- 
son confer 
leaders. This meeting has been requested 
several times in the last two months. 
The President has declined to meet the 


“Council of Federated Organisations - 
the co-ordinating body for the Missis- 
sippi Supper Project. 


immediately with COFO* | 


COFO representatives, though they pre- 
dicted that violence would occur early 
in the summer if federal aid were not 
forthcoming. 


Incidents in various towns reported to 
the Jackson, Mississippi, office of COFO, 
during a 48-hour period. 


RULEVILLE 

June 24, 2 am.: A car driven by whites 
circled noisily around the Negro com- 
munity for about two hours, hurling 
bottles at cars and into homes. Seven 
incidents were reported to the police, 
but they never arrived on the scene. 


June 25, 2 a.m.: William Chapel, near 
the home of Mrs Fannie Lou Hamer, 
Negro candidate for Congress, was 
firebombed. Volunteer firemen quick- 
ly had the fire under control. The 
church was a centre of voter registra- 
tion activity. 

DREW 

June 24: Thirty voter registration 
workers from Greenville made the first 
efforts to register Negro citizens in 


Drew and met with open hostility from 
local whites. Verbal abuse and threats 
were hurled at them from circling cars 
and trucks, some of which were 
equipped with ‘vigilante’ gun racks. 
One white man stopped his car and 
said, “I’ve got something here for 
you,” brandishing a gun. 


GREENWOOD 

June 23-24; Two separate cars of maga- 
zine reporters were chased at speeds 
up to 90 mph by a car driven by 
whites on their way from Ruleville to 
Greenwood. The reporters were re- 
turning from a public meeting in Rule- 
ville held that evening. 


Local whites are reported to be trying 
to intimidate voter registration work- 
ers by circling again and again around 
the SNCC** office at night. 


GREENVILLE 

June 24: Summer volunteer, Morton 
Thomas, who left Greenville to carry 
on voter registration work in nearby 
Hollandale, had to return to Greenville 
because the Mayor and police force in 
Hollandale said he could not sleep or 
work in the Negro community. The 
Mayor claimed that there was a city 
ordinance to that effect. 


CANTON 

June 24: A car frequently used by CORE 
workers was struck by a bullet about 
9.15 p.m. approximately two miles out- 
side Jackson on the road to Canton. 
The car was driven by a Canton Negro, 
Eddie LePaul. The shot came from 
the grass at the side of the road. 


Se eee 
Some provisions for Federal prosecution in enforcement of Civil Rights. 


From Title 18 US Code. 


years.) 


FBI Arrests - 18 US Code, Section 3052: 
The Director, Associate Director, Assist- 
ant to the Director, Assistant Directors, 
inspectors and agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice may carry firearms, serve 
warrants and subpoenas issued under the 
authority of the United States and make 
arrests without warrant for any offence 
against the United States committed in 
their presence, or for any felony cog- 
nisable under the laws of the US if they 
have reasonable grounds to believe that 
the person to be arrested has committed 
or is committing such felony. 

Interference with the Vote - 18 US Code, 
Section 594: Whoever intimidates, threat- 
ens, coerces, or attempts to intimidate, 
threaten or coerce any person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of 
such other person to vote or to vote as 
he may choose, or of causing such other 
person to vote for, or not vote for, any 
candidate for the office of President, 
Vice-President, Presidential elector, 


E 


(These have been in existence for several 


Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives, Delegates 
or Commissioners of the Territories or 
Possessions, at any election held solely 
or in part for the purpose of electing 
such candidate, shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year or both. 


Deprivation of Constitutional Rights - 18 
US Code, Section 242: Whoever, under 
colour of any law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation, or custom, wilfully subjects 
any inhabitant of any State, Territory, or 
District to the deprivation of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured or pro- 
tected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States (or to different punish- 
ments, pains, or penalties, on account of 
such inhabitant being an alien, or by 
reason of his colour, or race, than are 
prescribed for the punishment of citi- 
zens,) shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or a not more than one year, 
or both. 
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Last night a Canton policeman threat- 
ened to strike CORE worker Scott 
Smith with a shotgun. The policeman 
accused him of trying to take over the 
town, and of having told a white man 
to get out of town. Smith denied the 
charges. 


MOSS POINT 

June 24: The keeper of the Knights of 
Pythias Hall reported seeing a white 
man set fire to the building soon after 
midnight. Damage was minimal, as 
the keeper soon had the fire under 
control. The building was to be used 
for a coming mass meeting. SNCC 
volunteers had just passed out leaflets 
announcing the meeting. 


Two Negro teenagers were arrested 
for allegedly having insulted a white 
woman. They were released the next 
day after bond was posted. 


Two white Summer volunteers, Howard 
Kirschenbaum and Ron Ridenour, were 
arrested shortly before midnight on 
June 23 and subjected to a night of 
mental harassment and intimidation in 
Jackson County Jail, Pascagoula. They 
were released the next day, with no 
formal charges. 


COLLINS 

June 24: 40 M-1 Rifles and 1,000 rounds 
of ammunition were stolen from the 
National Guard armoury in the early 
hours of the morning. 


McCOMB 
June 24: At least five bomb threats have 


been reported in the two days since 
the Monday night bombings in 
McComb. 


VICKSBURG ; 

June 24: SNCC staff workers coming 
back from a mass meeting at nearby 
Yorkena spotted a suspicious-looking 
1959 Buick with no license plates. The 
same car parked for some time in 
front of the “freedom house” that 
night. 

JACKSON 

June 23: A Negro was hit twice in the 
head by gunfire, while following a car 
driven by two white men who had just 
fired into a Negro cafe on Valley St. 
The wounded man, Marion Tarvin, 26, 
was released from the University hos- 
pital with a bullet still in his scalp. 


June 24: About noon a group of white 
men tried to enter the house of Mrs 
Grace Helms at 714 Weaver St, and 
other homes in the area. They threat- 
ened to return again and again until 
they found some Negro boys with 
whom they had fought the night before. 
The previous night the police had 
picked up the Negro boys involved in 
the fight, but had not even taken the 
names of the whites. 


**Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee - one of the organisations taking 
part in the project. 
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GOLDWATER continued from page 1 


Goldwater is the grandson of an imml- 
grant peddler who founded a business 
in Arizona which the Goldwater family 
has built up so that it now has an 
annual turnover of $7} million. Gold- 
water therefore fits naturally into the 
American capitalist and individualist, 
‘“noverty-to-riches ” tradition. This helps 
to explain many of Goldwater’s views 
and actions: his opposition to the Civil 
Rights Bill - although he claims to 
support civil rights - because it inter- 
feres with individual property rights; 
his support for federal control of trade 
unions although he opposes federal con- 
trol of business; his opinion that the 
poor are to blame for their situation 
and his consequent opposition to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s “ war on poverty.” 


That private property rights have an 
unusually high priority for Goldwater’s 
supporters comes out very clearly in the 
sections of the Republican’ Party’s 
foreign policy statement which deal with 
foreign aid. Foreign aid, says the state- 
ment, must serve the cause of freedom 
and foster independence and mutual 
respect. 

“We will see,” it declares, “ that none 

(of the foreign aid programmes) 


holster and sustain anti-American 
regimes . . . America’s tax revenues 
derived from free enterprise sources 
must never be employed in support of 
socialism ... We favour the estab- 
lishment in underdeveloped nations of 
an economic and political climate that 
will encourage the investment of local 
capital and attract the investment of 
foreign capital.” 


The other tradition to which Goldwater 
belongs is the anti-centralist one. The 
United States was, of course, founded as 
the result of a revolution against 
centralist government (in England). 
Jefferson’s declaration that “that gov- 
ernment is best which governs least” 
represents one of the strongest themes 
which has dominated political debate in 
the United States from Jefferson’s day 
to Goldwater’s. Goldwater’s home town 
of Phoenix, Arizona, is further from 
Washington than Moscow is from 
London. This distance, and the indi- 
vidualist tradition of the old frontier 
days, have made many Westerners very 
hostile to control by the federal govern- 
ment in Washington. 
“The conservative,” 
said, outlining his 


Goldwater has 
own position, 


“recognises that the concentration of 
power in the hands of the few has 
always been the undoing of those who 
aspire to the fruits of freedom. Aware 
of the overbearing evidence of history 
as to the truth of this postulate, the 
conservative is fearful of the con- 
centration of power which accom- 
panies centralised government.” 


It is here that Goldwater’s challenge to 
the political establishment is most inter- 
esting. Take out the word “ conserva- 
tive” and this quotation might have 
cone from an anarchist or pacifist mani- 
esto. 


Many people have reacted to Gold- 
waterism by dismissing it as ridiculous 
and anachronistic. Yet Goldwater’s 
supporters are reacting against two 
aspects of the modern world - the con- 
tinuation of the cold war stalemate and 
the great centralisation of economic and 
political power - which it seems very 
healthy to react against. Goldwater’s 
own solutions are confused, wild and 
dangerous: ironically, nothing demon- 
strates the validity of Goldwater’s fear 
of centralised power so clearly as the 
frightening possibility that a man like 


Goldwater might suddenly contro! the 
military might of the United States. 


But even though Goldwater’s policies 
are easy to ridicule, he does in an 
important way expose the weakness Of 
the prevailing ‘‘ moderate” position 0 
men such as Kennedy, Johnson, Mat 
millan, Wilson, de Gaulle, and Khrush- 
chev. All these men ask us to accept 
the prolongation of the cold war and 
highly centralised government as @ 
normal part of our lives. <A! enose 
us to the danger of nuclear war and of 
a man like Goldwater taking cuarge 
of one of the great concentrations of 
power. 


The rise of Barry Goldwater bears UN- 
comfortable similarities to the European 
situation in the thirties. When the 
orthodox liberal ideas of moderation, 
caution and gradualism are unable 10 
cope with the problems that confront 
people, “extremism” of some form 1S 
likely to become attractive to many. 
The most important lesson of Gold- 
waterism may be the need to develop 4 
less dangerous, more realistic and more 
humane alternative to Johnsonism. 


Richard Boston—Top/ess swimsuits 


Like the controversial Mr Quintin Hogg 
I have been wearing topless swimming 
costumes on and off for years and years 
without attracting more than usual com- 
ment. So I was seriously alarmed when 
I read in the papers about people being 
arrested for wearing the things. I 
imagine Mr Hogg must have felt much 
the same. However I was reassured by 
observant friends who pointed out to me 
that it was only women that weren’t 
allowed to wear them. So I relaxed on 
the beach and left it to the women to 
fight their feminist battle. 


It is a battle they will certainly win. 
They have got into parliament and uni- 
versity unions and men’s clubs and 
they'll soon be in New College. If they 
can get into things like these I have no 
doubt at all that they'll get into topless 
swimsuits as well, and it is a privilege 
that I am sure most men will be glad 
to share with them. 

Such were the thoughts that floated 
through my mind as I lay on the beach, 
resting my head on a copy of the New 
York Times of July 16. Later in the 
afternoon I set about making this same 
paper into a paper boat which looked 
quite nice but sank very quickly. I was 
just about to make the remaining pages 
into a paper hat when my eye fell on an 
item that will give Mr Hogg cause to 
think again. It has already done so to 
me. 

It was a news item concerning the 
arrest of a 44-year-old actor by the name 
of Charles H. Gerald. Mr Gerald was 
wearing swimming trunks at the time and 
the arrest took place, in the words of 
the New York Times, “ when Charles H. 
Gerald out of his automobile.” What he 


did out of his automobile we are not told. 
Anyway at this point up stepped Patrol- 
man Nicholas Spano. Apparently Mr 
Spano has a reputation for enforcing 
little-known and seldom invoked statutes. 
On this occasion he told Mr Gerald that 
his exposed chest was in violation of a 
local ordinance of 1937 which bans 
“bathing garments” that expose any- 
thing below the shoulders or above the 
knees. Mr Gerald, the report tells us, 
then ‘became indignant and compared 
the patrolman to Nikita Khrushchev.” 
Mr Spano replied by giving him a sum- 
mons, 

I don’t know what Mr Hogg plans to do, 
but I’m going to get a bathing machine. 


* * * 


Mr Gerald out of his car, but even our 
own dear Times has misprints. The 
other day in a theatre review they talked 
about an actor’s untrained performance. 
They meant of course, they explained 
the next day, unstrained performance. 
Which is almost up to Freud’s story 
about the newspaper which instead of 
describing someone as the battle-scarred 
general, called him the battle-scared 
general. The next day they apologised 
and said that of course it was meant to 
read the bottle-scarred general. Then 
there was the picture in the papers the 
other day of the bit of road on the sur- 
face of which some poor man had written 
very neatly and in huge white letters 
the word SOLW. 


But for the real aficionado of the mis- 
print The Guardian is still the staple 
diet. Last week they quoted Mrs Harriet 
Slater saying in the Commons that to 
conform to EEC standards some wall- 


NEGROES NAME DELEGATION 


Last Sunday, July 19, Negroes in Mis- 
sissippi met in Jackson and completed 
plans for naming a 68-member delega- 
tion to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion which will begin in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on August 24. These 
delegates are from the “Freedom 
Democratic Party,” whose activities are 
part of the Mississippi Summer Project 
co-ordinated by the Council of Federated 
Organisations (COFO). 


The Freedom Democratic delegation 
will be fully committed to support the 
Democratic Party’s choice of Johnson as 
Presidential candidate, and will chal- 
lenge the seating of delegates from the 
ordinary state party organisation, which, 
the Freedom Democratic Party claims, 
is chosen by undemocratic means and is 
disloyal to the Democratic Party. 


In 1960 the regular Mississippi Demo- 
cratic Party split with the national 
Democratic Party, and did not support 
the national Democratic ticket selected 
by the national convention: Kennedy 
and Johnson, 


The New York Times said last Tuesday 
that the convention in Atlantic City 


next month must choose between F'ree- 
dom Democrats, “a loyal delegation 
with no power and few votes,” and 
the regular Democrats, “of doubtful 
loyalty, representing the state admini- 
stration and a majority of the voters.” 


The organisers of the Freedom delega- 
tion are optimistic that they will be 
accepted by the Democratic national con- 
vention. Aaron Henry, chairman of the 
Freedom party’s temporary state execu- 
tive committee, said last Monday: “I 
know it’s not going to be easy, but we 
feel that with the history of the Missis- 
sippi Democratic Party, the national 
party will welcome the opportunity to 
seat our delegation. If we’re not seated 
this first time, we’ll be back time and 
again until we are.” 


Meetings are being held this week in 
30 of Mississippi’s 64 counties to name 
delegates to the Freedom Democratic 
Party's state convention in Jackson on 
August 6. This week, Rev Dr Martin 
Luther King was scheduled to make a 
speaking tour of Mississippi to raise 
funds and encourage support for the 
Freedom Democratic Party. 


paper companies were making rolls 
10 metres long instead of the previous 
134 yards, “thus shortening each roll 
by one and a half yards while pre ct hm 
eheiadr netie while the price remained 
the same.” 

Having thus unkindly drawn attention 
to other people’s mistakes Peace News 
will have to be extra careful not to make 
any for the next few weeks. 


It is always hard to know just how 
popular or otherwise strikes are. The 
national press is always against them, 
but there is no way of knowing whether 
the papers reflect national opinion. The 
strike that deprived of us all of our 
newspapers some years ago was a popu- 
lar one, I am sure. Every one was de- 
lighted not to have any news to catch up 
on and surprised at how easily they got 
along without newspapers and at how 
many other much more interesting things 
there were to read. Transport strikes 
seem to be popular too, as they mean 
that a lot of people don’t have to go 
to work. 

The Times claims that the postmen have 
lost a lot of goodwill by their current 
industrial action. Again it is hard to 


know whether or not this is true. Pe!- 
sonally I have a great deal of sympathy 
for the postmen and would have thought 
that it was Mr Bevins and Mr Maudling 
that were losing goodwill. Also I am 
grateful to the strike for at least pat- 
tially relieving me of a not so mild 
neurosis of mine. I imagine I am not 
alone in starting every day with a dls 
appointment when I find that I havent 
got as many letters as I had hoped. ON 
the days when I get none at all strong 
symptoms of persecution mania appeat 
and I become convinced that someone 
has pinched all my letters. Being able to 
start the day in the certain knowledge 
that I am not going to get any letters I 
have found to be highly therapeutic for 
my psyche. 

But this is probably just a personal 
thing. A suggestion I heard recently 
which would be a very effective form 
of industrial action and one which woul 
actually gain public support, would be 
for them to refuse to handle any mail 
bearing the letters OHMS. I don't know 
what the legal position on this would be, 
but otherwise it sounds like a good idea 
to me. 

John Ball is on holiday 


ADAM ROBERTS— FURTHER MLF WARNING 


An article by Wayland Young in The 
Guardian on July 15 gave a new analysis 
of Soviet motives for placing nuclear- 
armed missiles in Cuba in the autumn 
of 1962, and concluded with a warning 
against the proposed NATO multilateral 
force, thus adding to the considerable 
weight of criticism the project is now 
receiving. 
Mr Young’s thesis is that fear of an 
American first strike prompted the 
Soviet Union to make a “knight’s move” 
by placing missiles in Cuba. 
On June 16, 1962, soon after the an- 
nouncement of the American decision to 
acquire a total of 1,600 nuclear-armed 
missiles capable of hitting the Soviet 
Union, McNamara publicly announced 
the strategy of counter-force in his 
speech at Ann Arbor. ; 
Wayland Young makes the suggestion 
that it was in response to these state- 
ments, and the fear of an American first 
strike which they caused, that the 
Russians took a “ knight’s move.” 
“Within three weeks of Mr Mc- 
Namara’s speech there began an 
unusual flow of ships out through the 
Dardanelles, and a week or two later 
it was clear that the extra ships were 
going to Cuba. There they unloaded 
by night.” 
Mr Young says that what the missiles 
in Cuba could have done was to disrupt 
the timing of a possible American first 
strike. If the Americans had fired 
simultaneously at the Cuban missiles 
and the ones in the Soviet Union, the 
latter, given good communications, 
would have been warned when Cuba 
was hit. If they had been fired first at 
the Soviet Union, so that the salvoes 


would iand simultaneously there and in 
Cuba, Cuba would have received warn- 
ing from the Soviet radar. 
In my view, Mr Young is probably right 
in his analysis of why the Russians put 
the missiles in Cuba, though his descrip- 
tion of this knight’s move as “astute” 
is certainly open to criticism. American 
feelings about Cuba are in many ways 
misguided and misconceived, but the 
dislike of outside interference in the 
Western hemisphere is not unjustified: 
there has in fact not been an inter- 
national war between or among any of 
the 22 sovereign states within the hemis- 
phere for about the past 30 years, and 
many people feel strongly that the 
hemisphere should be left alone. 
If the US was blind to Russia’s reaction 
to the counter-force doctrine, Russia was 
equally blind to US feelings about Cuba 
and the Western hemisphere. Neverthe- 
less, Wayland Young’s warning about 
American insensitivity to Soviet fears 
is of crucial importance. He writes: 
“If this interpretation is right, or 
anything like right, the pattern is this. 
America announced a new plan which, 
although the Americans did not be- 
lieve it could, scared the pants off 
the Russians. The Russians then took 
an unexpected and astute action to 
disrupt what they took it to be... 
“The Americans now plan the MLF 
which, though they don’t see how it 
can, scares the pants off the Russians. 
The Russians are likely, therefore, to 
take another knight’s move . . . if 
the Russian knight’s move is anything 
like as risky for the whole world as 
the last one was, it will be better to 
call off the MLF now.” 
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On July 10 Moise Tshombe, former 
leader of the secessionist province of 
Katanga, became Prime Minister of the 
ieee: How did this come about? What 
S the significance of this event for the 
future of the Congo? 


On June 30 the last troops of the United 
Nations Congo Operation (ONUC) left 
Leopoldville;. on July 10 M. Moise 
Ishombe, whose attempt to lead the pro- 
Vince of Katanga out of the Congo was 
Prevented by UN military action, became 
Prime Minister of the Central Congolese 
Government. This must have been a 
bitter pill for the UN to swallow. It is 
Only eighteen months since, with a mini- 
mum force, Tshombe’s bluff in Katanga 
Was finally called. And for the man 
Whose attempt to break up the Congo 
they defeated to return as a “national 
Saviour” at their very moment of de- 
Parture is a peculiar irony. To some it 
has seemed to set the seal of failure on 
the UN operation. 


Moreover, through his activities in 
Katanga, and through the activities of 
Nis friends in Europe and the United 
States, the whole United Nations Organ- 
Isation seemed itself to be in peril. As 
Well as losing its Secretary-General, Dag 
Hammarskjold, in a plane crash, the 
’s Katanga action caused savage and 
Unscrupulous criticism from sections of 
Tight-wing opinion which left scars that 
the organisation still bears today. It is 
Not often that vested interests are clearly 
Seen to be working on a political level. 
But in Katanga, though the cause at- 
tracted a motley collection of reaction- 
aries and eccentrics who believed they 
Were defending a “bastion of civilisa- 
Non” against the tide of black nationalism, 
the Mainstay of secession was the vast 
elgian company of Union Miniére du 
Haut-Katanga. 


This company, which still dominates the 
€conomic life of the province, has im- 
Portant financial links with companies 
In Britain. These provided one answer 
to the question why Katanga’s attempt 
to secede lasted as long as it did. Had 
it not been for Britain’s indirect susten- 
ance of Katanga while officially opposing 
the secession, the UN would have been 
able to burst the Tshombe bubble much 
More quickly. It is easy to forget that it 
Was the present British Prime Minister, 
then Foreign Secretary, who used the 

atanga issue to speak of a “crisis of 
confidence ” in the UN. It is easy to for- 
8et how a well-organised propaganda 
Campaign with the help of public rela- 
tions firms in both Britain and the US 
Poured out stories of UN “atrocities,” 
which were either complete fabrications 
or else the inevitable tragic accidents of 
war. The UN had certainly nothing to 
thank Tshombe for. 


Many African nationalists, too, have ex- 
Pressed a grievous sense of betrayal that 
the man who many feel bears part of the 
blame for the death of the Congo’s first 
Prime Minister, Patrice Lumumba, 
Should so freely be welcomed back by 
the Congolese people. The very act of 

atanga secession seemed to many inde- 
pendent African states to be a sell-out to 
Imperialist forces. Combine this with 

umumba’s death, and it is understand- 
able that some African leaders should 
have threatened last week not to go to 
the conference of African heads of state 
in Cairo if Tshombe was in his country’s 
delegation. In the event, the whole 
Congo delegation pulled out. 


How serious a blow, then, is the return 
of Tshombe for the UN or for Africa? 
From the UN point of view it can be 
argued that for Tshombe to go to the 
centre is proof that in their four years 
of supervision Congolese unity has been 
cemented. Not only has he included in 
his government that other arch-seces- 
sionist, the onetime “king” Albert 
Kalonji of South Kasai, but he has re- 
leased Antoine Gizenga, the spiritual 


heir of Lumumba who has been in 
prison since his attempted secession In 
Stanleyville, capital of Orientale pro- 
vince, collapsed in January, 1962. Last 
week Tshombe, Kalonji and Gizenga, 
drove through the streets of Leopoldville 
as a solid demonstration of “ national 
reconciliation.” And Tshombe, amazingl- 
ly, may offer Gizenga an important post 
in his government. 


It is always possible that one or the other 
may return to secessionist activities. One 
cannot help having ominous feelings at 
the news that the 3,000 or so ex-members 
of the Katanga gendarmerie who have 
been encamped over the border in 
Angola have been invited to return and 
work with the Congolese National Army 
(ANC); or that M. Godefroid Munongo, 
the strong man of Katanga secession, 
and now Tshombe’s Minister of the 
Interior, has said that Katanga’s Euro- 
peans will once again be able to possess 
arms, and has been touring North 
Katanga trying to persuade gendarmes 
to return from the bush. But we are 
told that Katanga secession is now a 
dead duck and Munongo’s moves are to 
help strengthen resistance to the rebels. 


From a purely realpolitik point of view, 
Tshombe had to go to the centre because 
the Congo could not have stood a re- 
newed Katangan secession on top of the 
several other rebellions currently under 
way. Kwilu, Gizenga’s home ground, has 
been in ferment since January, and since 
April a revolt in Kivu in the East Congo 
has spread down the shores of Lake 
Tanganyika to North Katanga, where 
last month there was a coup overthrow- 
ing the provincial government and estab- 
lishing a rebel government. These have 
taxed General Mobutu’s army to the 
limit. Although more efficient than the 
rabble that attempted to invade Katanga 
in 1961, this army is still indisciplined, 
desertion-prone, and too easily demoral- 
ised. U Thant’s final report on the 
Congo military operation is somewhat 
caustic on the subject of the ANC. Even 
with the Katanga threat avoided the UN 
must still be worried at leaving so large 
a civilian operation protected only by 
the ANC. 


For Africans, also, a certain amount of 
realism over Tshombe cannot be avoided. 
However much his past actions may be 
abhorred, he is for the moment in control, 
having apparently turned over a new 
leaf. There has always been a school of 
thought that has considered that 
Tshombe could be brought “ back to the 
fold,” as Kenneth Kaunda has said. He 
was never a puppet in Katanga, having 
real support among his own people. 
And, curiously, and rather sadly, he 
appears to have gained prestige in the 
Congo by his very defiance of the UN 
troops, who despite their good intentions 
were not always popular with the Congo- 
lese. Tshombe is, for the moment, a 
“big man.” Moreover, his government 
is only a transitional one, to last until 
the elections provided for under the 
Congo’s new constitution can be held 
(probably in six or nine months’ time). 
Might it not be better to judge Tshombe 
from his future deeds? 


Events ought to show soon how 
Tshombe’s alliance with Gizenga is going 
to work out, or if Gizenga is a real 
political force now anyway. The Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, organised 
by Congolese politicians in exile in Braz- 
zaville, just across the Congo River from 
Leopoldville, has ominously disowned 
the one man from their number who has 
entered Tshombe’s government. Would 
they disown Gizenga? Could Gizenga 
really influence the tough, powerful 
rebel leaders like Mulele in Kwilu and 
Soumialot in Kivu to abandon their 
revolts and work with Tshombe? And 
if he did, would they abandon their 
Chinese friends? 


This brings us to the aspect of the 


Moise Tshombe 


Congo problem that could be the most 
dangerous. Now that the UN force has 
left, could the cold war come creeping 
back again? There is some evidence 
that it has already started to. It was a 
commonplace for some time that the 
Adoula Government, which preceded 
Tshombe's, was kept going by American 
aid. Much of this, however, was pro- 
vided through the UN, which helped to 
insulate the Congo from accusations of 
being US-dominated. It is said that 
Tshombe’s return was engineered by the 
Belgians to counter American influence. 
Whatever the truth, the withdrawal of 
the UN leaves an exposed American 
flank in Leopoldville. The suppressed 
row last month between the State De- 
partment and the Central Intelligence 
Agency over the use of US citizens to 
pilot US aircraft bombing the Kivu 
rebels, shows the sensitivity of the US 
position The aircraft, in the Congo for 
training purposes only, have been stop- 
ped. 


The state department, according to 
Newsweek, now considers the Congo as 
its second priority area after South-East 
Asia. The reason is the undoubted links 
the rebels have with the Chinese, who 
have recently established strategic em- 
bassies in neighbouring Burundi and in 
Brazzaville. The rebels’ guerilla methods 
suggest Chinese training, say the Ameri- 
cans; the frequent statements of support 
in the Chinese press are also cited in 
evidence. Support for these views has 
been freely given by some Congolese, 
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notably General Mobutu. They also 
allege that Algeria and Egypt have been 
supplying the rebels with arms. 


But are American fears as to the Com- 
munist-inspired influence justified? It is 
all too easy to say the revolts are Com- 
munist-inspired and ignore the fact that 
they may have sprung from real griev- 
ances. Mulele’s revolt in Kwilu in par- 
ticular seems tribal in origin. And in 
any case, how far are the leaders genuine 
Communists? Although ideological tags 
cannot now be forgotten as far as the 
Congo is concerned, it makes an inter- 
esting exercise to drop them for a 
moment, and consider the country, as 
Sir Lewis Namier saw 18th century 
British politics, in terms of “ins” and 
“outs.” This would make more sense of 
any Tshombe-Gizenga line-up, should it 
take place. Gizenga, after all, used to be 
thought of as a “Communist.” It may be 
possible that the situation will be seen 
this way in African capitals. Whether 
it can be comprehended in Washington 
or Peking is another matter. 


The presence of a US military mission 
in Leopoldville is an uneasy reminder of 
another mission in Saigon. It is 
Tshombe’s special duty to ensure that 
there are no more comparisons with 
unhappy Vietnam. If he can do that the 
other African countries will forgive him 
much. But his past record and unstable 
character make him an unlikely figure 
to be east in this role. 

Kaye Whiteman is assistant editor of 
‘West Africa.’ 
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F. A. Lea 


The Act of Creation, by Arthur Koestler. 
(Hutchinson, 42s.) 


“ Science and art have so grown together 
in me,” Nietzsche once remarked, “ that 
sooner or later I shall give birth to a 
centaur.” He would not have been the 
first or last. Most great world views 
have been centaurs - naturally, since 
wanting to know what was “good for 
man,” their authors sought a definition 
of “man,” and no such definition would 
be adequate that excluded the scientist 
or artist. Today in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, philosophers have abandoned this 
search, content to pull earlier systems to 
pieces and let their own “good be de- 
cided by intuition, instinct or inertia 
(this they call rationalism). But that 
does not make it any the less practicable 
or pressing. It only means that people 
alive to the challenge of post-Christian 
ideologies have to take it up for them- 
selves. 


Time for a centaur 


Arthur Koestler is such a person. Ever 
since rejecting Marxism-Leninism, with 
its inadequate definition of man, he has 
been looking for a viable alternative. 
Often he reminds one of those German 
Idealists who, their inherited assump- 
tions confounded by the French Revolu- 
tion, undertook a like reappraisal of 
eighteenth-century psychology. His first 
philosophical venture, Insight and Out- 
look, appeared in 1949. His subsequent 
books - The Sleepwalkers, a masterly 
history of “ man’s changing vision of the 
universe,” The Lotus and the Robot, an 
erratic survey of Eastern mysticism - 
grew, as he tells us, out of that. Now 
he has presented its main thesis afresh, 
enriched by a mass of telling factual 
material and stripped of its dubious 
Freudian metaphysics. 


The Act of Creation is really two books, 
and might better have been issued as two 
volumes at a guinea a piece, the first 


Adam Roberts 


Substitutes for war 


The Abolition of War, by Walter Millis 
and James Real, (Collier-Macmillan, 


35s.) 


At a time when ideas for abolishing war 
either by multilateral agreement, or by 
unilateral disarmament, are equally in 
the doldrums, a fresh study of war and 
the means of abolishing it is especially 
welcome. 


The title perhaps is somewhat mislead- 
ing. The authors state at several points 
(the book, though short, contains a large 
amount of unnecessary repitition) that 
the war system must be replaced rather 
than simply abolished. They rightly 
criticise those who have advocated dis- 
armament without saying how a dis- 
armed world would deal with its prob- 
lems : 


“Byeryone agrees that things would 
be more comfortable if there were 
fewer dangerous weapons lying around 
the world, but not many have ad- 
dressed themselves to the difficult 
question of what a world with fewer 
weapons available in it would really 
be like.” 


What is to replace international war? 
The authors do not claim to have any 
complete answers, but they see the 
germ of an answer in the abandonment 
of old myths about the war system, the 
emergence of ties and institutions bind- 
ing nations together more closely, and 
the development of alternative means 
(judicial, competitive-commercial, etc.) 
for waging conflict. 


The Abolition of War, despite its pom- 
pous style, is full of valuable insights 
both in its analysis of the war system 
and in its suggestions for alternatives. 
The authors criticise the peace move- 
ment, and the concept of multilateral 
world-wide disarmament, on the same 
ground: in neither are the basic assump- 
tions involved in the problem of war 
and peace, especially the assumptions 
about power, really tackled. The authors 
see the problem of which types of power 
might exist in a disarmed world as 
central; and if this problem begins to 
be solved, they see the possibility of 
war becoming irrelevant. ‘Arms,” they 
say, “ will begin to disappear only when 
they are seen to be useless as well as 
highly dangerous.” The authors do not 
foresee a complete absence of conflict: 
“One must expect conflict of interest, 
with resultant change and flux both 
within the great-power systems and 
among them, as well as in the uncom- 
mitted areas; and one must, we believe, 
expect a fair amount of riot, local 
violence, and guerilla war in the pro- 
cess.” 


The Abolition of War argues that major 
international war can be abolished even 
without the elimination of. these other 
forms of violent conflict. In criticising 
the war system they do not examine very 
adequately what functions it is supposed 
to fulfil. They state, for example, that 
after the Second World War, when the 
US had a monopoly of atomic weapons, 
“all that the new weapons succeeded in 
dictating was the Soviet development of 
a nuclear arsenal of its own.” While 


there is certainly some truth in this, it 
is at least possible that the Soviet Union 
would have developed nuclear weapons 
in any case; it is also possible that the 
American nuclear weapons encouraged 
Stalin’s caution, deterring him from 
making greater advances than those 
which were in fact made. 


At points, a certain sloppiness in the 
book results in mistakes. For example, 
the authors say that “the maximum 
form of ‘unilateralism,’ exemplified by 
Bertrand Russell or Stephen King-Hall in 
Britain and Mulford Sibley in America, 
declares flatly that the weapons are of 
no use to anyone anyway and that the 
West might better sink its whole panoply 
in the ocean tomorrow,” a travesty of 
Russell’s views which combine a belief 
in British unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment with support for negotiated dis- 
fament by America and for a world 
orce. 


The authors say of unilateral disarma- 
ment: 


“Curiously enough, this looks as 
though it really might work. Assum- 
ing a Soviet Union armed to the teeth 
with nuclear weapons and confronting 
a Western and neutralist world that 
had divested itself of such ‘ power,’ 
what could the Soviet Union actually 
do with its armament? It could, of 
course, make demands and threats on 
pain of nuclear extermination. But if 
the demands were simply rejected, 
could the power of extermination help 
them at all?” 


They go on to suggest that the only 
major objection to unilateral disarma- 
ment is that it demands “ massive trans- 
formation in the political and cultural 
frameworks surrounding the war system, 
of a kind which are out of the question 
today.” Another objection, however, may 
be that the proposal for unilateral dis- 
armament has not generally been accom- 
panied by suggestions for non-military 
forms of conflict. The authors’ own 
proposals in this area are for a world 
police force, though not for a world army 
oe still less for a world nuclear 
orce. 


Morton Halperin writes in the current 
issue of Survival: 


“Perhaps it is too much to ask that 
someone dealing with problems of 
international politics in the nuclear 
age refrain from calling for an 
abandonment of the system and the 
establishment of a new one. But until 
somebody is able to tell us how to 
proceed in this direction, the most 
useful part of any book will be its 
analysis of the world as it is and not 
af ae the author would like it 
0 be.” 


There are certainly very few pages in 
The Abolition of War that Halperin 
would find useful, and one can under- 
stand his irritation at much of the 
literature advocating an _ alternative 
system. At many points The Abolition 
of War is irritating and inadequate, but 
it is valuable as a readable introduction 
to some of the thinking on war and peace 
going on in the United States, 


alone making much appeal to the general 
reader. In Book II, “ Habit and Origin- 
ality,” Mr Koestler investigates the dual 
process of differentiation and integration 
in the animal and human organism, from 
the level of embryonic development up 
to that of conscious learning. The experi- 
ments he recounts are fascinating; his 
own learning is formidable - he appears 
to be abreast of the latest research in 
several branches of science; and it is by 
no means unlikely that, by using hypo- 
theses drawn from one to throw light 
on the data of another, he has demon- 
strated over again the virtue of a non- 
specialist approach. As to that, however, 
the specialists must judge. It is only 
when, in Book II, he reverts to “The 
Art of Discovery and the Discoveries of 
Art” that he is on ground where all 
may follow. 


Here, elaborating the theory of “ biso- 
ciation” first advanced in Insight and 
Outlook, he is definitely at his best - 
entertaining, lucid, illuminating. In 
bisociation - the abrupt linking up of 
habitually self-contained fields of thought 
- Mr Koestler discovers not only the key 
to the Comic, which eluded Bergson and 
Freud, but also the common denominator 
of scientific and artistic creation. And 
“discovers” is the word. The more 
one ponders this theory, the more per- 
suasive it appears. 


There had been pointers before. That 
“the intuitive perception of the simi- 
larity in dissimilars” is a hallmark of 
original genius was noted by Aristotle; 
that poet and scientist alike may rely 
on the flux of the Unconscious to melt 
down the petrified categories of verbal 
discourse, Goethe acknowledged, that 
some of their most arresting effects are 
akin to paradox was a favourite theme 
with Chesterton - whose works might have 
furnished Mr Koestler with a wealth of 
corroborative illustration. Yet nobody, 
so far as I know, had followed these 
pointers. It was left to him to organise 
a synthesis which, by linking up the 
habitually self-contained fields of scien- 
tific and artistic thought, beautifully 
exemplifies itself. In Koestler the 
thinker, the novelist and scientist unite: 
the explicit is likewise the implicit. The 


Act of Creation, in fact, is veritably an 
act of creation. 

That, of course, would not be enough to 
substantiate its thesis. Precisely be- 
cause, as he insists, there is no hard-and- 
fast boundary between science and art - 
philosophy, like history and biography, 
standing midway between - a work of 
this kind is accountable to both: and we 
must beware of confusing their criteria. 
Although it is only through continual 
surrender of preconceptions that either 
scientist or artist can approximate to 
truth - and neither can do more than ap- 
proximate - their touchstones are not 
quite the same. An equation is valued by 
what is repeatable - the crucial] experi- 
ment; a picture by what is not - the 
painter’s vision. 


For all its aesthetic appeal, therefore, 
Mr Koestler’s thesis might still embody 
a “false inspiration” - might still be 
truer to him than to facts. And on one 
point, at least - this very point of criteria 
- I think it is. By laying too much stress 
on innovation in art, where it is of no 
intrinsic importance, and too little on 
experiment in physics, where it is de- 
cisive, he minimises, if he does not 
ignore, that factor of “intersubjective 
testability ” which Popper regards as 
vital. (Significantly, he cites Popper 
only twice - once to accredit him with 
a saying of Whitehead’s.) Reacting 
against the popular notion of science and 
art as antitheses, he veers towards the 
opposite error - seriously weakening his 
effect. 

However, this criticism does not impugn 
his psychology of creation: nor, what- 
ever modifications that may submit to, 
is it likely to be impugned. By elucidat- 
ing the phenomenon of bisociation Mr 
Koestler has cleared up a great many 
mysteries. By presenting it in context, 
so to speak, as the particular instance of 
a general trend towards integration, he 
has furthermore come within sight of an 
adequate definition of man. Perhaps, 
now this groundwork is laid, he will 
proceed, as promised in Insight and 
Outlook, to “a detailed examination of 
the integrative tendency as a basis of a 
natural system of ethics”? We may 
Tone so. Another centaur is long over- 


Tom McGrath 


Death in slow motion 


Francis Hewlett: painting and drawings. 
New Art Centre, 41 Sloane Street, 
London S.W.l. July 14-August 8. 
Weekdays 10-6, Saturdays 10-1. 


The harpoon that struck Moby Dick 
pulled Captain Ahab to his death. 
Herman Melville’s novel ends with Ahab 
silenced, his body somewhere in the sea. 
The struggle over, all that remains to 
be written is a short epilogue. But 
Francis Hewlett, in one of the main 
themes of this exhibition, pursues the 
story further, beyond the Ahab who 
raged on the surface of the ocean, to the 
man who drowned. 


A group of paintings shows the old cap- 
ain slowly sinking through the depths 
of the sea. At times the limbs of his 
body are visible, but more often he is 
just a form, partly disintegrated, ob- 
scured by weed and darkness. The thick 
texture of the oils holds together what 
the artist himself has called “the con- 
stant ambiguity of underwater darkness 
and movement.” A strange, hostile en- 
vironment for Captain Ahab. He is 
seen without heroics. This body floating 
through darkness could be anyone. 


Francis Hewlett presents only what he 
has observed. No attempt is made to 
comment. The titles are straight- 
forwardly descriptive to the point of 
sounding frivolous: “Ahab floating 
down,” “Ahab Lying Drowned Under- 
water.” He presents a description of 
death - in slow motion. 


The other main theme of the exhibition 
is contained in studies of a figure on a 
bed. In these the artist reacts to his 
subject rather than depicts it. If he did 
not comment on the Ahab scenes, he 
comments here, perhaps too much. The 
hardboard bristles with thick lumps of 


paint. The figures appear in an explo- 
sion of colours and shapes. The artist 
describes them as “fleshy, sexy and 


rather desperate,” but I feel this does 
not come across, perhaps because the 
balance between abstraction and reality, 
successfully maintained in the Ahab 
group, is not quite achieved in these 
works. I saw them more as studies 
towards something than complete artistic 
expressions. The artist is still involved 
in othe act pecan: The point of 
unity, essential in any w i 
not yet reached. Pe ae 


In the studies of the human head which 
complete the exhibition, the expression 
is more compact and achieves a menac- 
ing intensity I found extremely moving. 
The strange, anguished faces of these 
paintings are not isolated as they might 
be in a work by Francis Bacon. Rather, 
thelr surroundings encroach on them, 
threaten to destroy. All that protects 
them is the brittle reality of their form. 
Looking at them, I was reminded of 
ae before his drowning, the Ahab who 
said: 


“TI feel strained, half stranded, as 
ropes that tow dismasted frigates in a 
gale; and I may look so. But ere I 
break, ye’ll hear me crack; and till ye 
hear that, know that Ahab’s hawser 
tows his purpose yet.” 


But Hewlett’s Ahab would be neither so 
verbose nor so defiant. He belongs com- 
pletely to the twentieth century. There 
is more than a hint of schizophrenia 
a him. He finds it difficult to speak 
at all. 


Such a view of man’s condition can be 
criticised as  over-pessimistic. The 
modern artist constantly faces charges 
of being “ too gloomy”, “ too despairing.” 
But such charges ignore the important 
fact that the artist himself, in holding his 
terrifying insights in a work of art, re- 
asserts the tenacity of the human spirit. 
This is an optimistic note, no matter 
how faintly sounded. 
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Vietnam 

It was refreshing to read the extracts 
from the American monthly War/Peace 
Report in Peace News (July 3) but I 
found it surprising that the general 
emphasis of your articles conveyed a 
feeling of futility with regard to the 
14-Nation Geneva Conference. This Con- 
ference, if recalled, would surely stand a 
better chance of being impartial than 
would a negotiation between the men 
who wield power in South Vietnam, as 
suggested by Dr Stanley Millet. There 
seems no just reason why the possession 
of military strength through foreign aid 
should give the Saigon government influ- 
ence at a conference - and this presum- 
ably is what Dr Millet advocates. 


The reluctance to have the Geneva 
Agreements enforced clearly stems from 
the fear that American withdrawal 
would leave the way open for the com- 
munist leaders of the National Libera- 
tion Front to create a communist govern- 
ment, Now there must be leaders of 
other groups within the NLF such as the 
Cao Dai sect, the Catholics and the 
Buddhists who can foresee this happen- 
ing too. Presumably there are many 
peasant supporters of the Front whose 
only concern is to see US withdrawal 
and who lack any political acumen, but 
this is unlikely to be true of all the 
leaders of ethnic and religious groups 
in the NLF. It would be very arrogant 
on our part to suppose that they are too 
naive to perceive the way their own 
country would develop and that we must 
protect them from the leaders of the 
NLF - a movement they have chosen to 
join in spite of the personal] risks in- 
volved in opposing the US-supported 
government. 

Before dismissing the Geneva Agree- 
ments as being unrealistic (Peace News 
editorial) one needs to remember that 


E. P. Menon 
COMMUNICATIONS 


When poets want to give expression to 
their emotions they take pen and paper. 
When artists want to give expression to 
their agony and happiness they take up 
brush and canvas. Priests, politicians, 
scientists - everyone has to seek a means 
of communication in order to understand 
each other. Similarly to those who are 
engaged in the peace movement Peace 
News has been the most important 
means of understanding and education. 


While enjoying the cool breeze of Banga- 
lore in a happy-go-lucky life, it was 
Peace News which brought me a new 
message of peace and an inspiration to 
act, three years ago. But when I saw 
the conditions in which every Peace 
News has to be born and brought up, 
the first question I asked myself was 
“whose responsibility is it?” It is ours, 
the readers’. 


We know cut-throat business money will 
not come to the rescue of Peace News, 
for it stands for a unique ideological 
conviction of non-violence and unilateral 
action. As long as it provides radical 
thought and constructive reasoning, 
slumbering men and the sophisticated 
world of journalism will not encourage 
it. So if we want to see it survive and 
fight for world peace, it is for each and 
every one of us to care for it and share 


with it. 


E. P. Menon, with Satish Kumar, finished 
earlier this year a peace walk from New 
Delhi to Washington. They are at 


present in Japan. 


total since February 1 


£690 


contributions this week £18 9 0 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please aend cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Oatedonian Road London W1 


when they were drawn up there was 
only one dissention and that was the US, 
but for the sake of world peace America 
promised to abide by the Agreements 
and not to violate them by force or 
threat of force. This promise was short- 
lived and the first eleven Reports of the 
International Control Commission from 
1954-61 quoted many instances of US 
interventions. A report in 1962 appears 
to have been the first one which men- 
tioned violation from North Vietnam and 
this, in any case, is in a different cate- 
gory as the Vietnamese regard them- 
selves as one nation. 

Mary Sheaff, 

25 Angle Ways, 

Stevenage, Herts. 


Methodist peace meeting 


Whatever is the matter with Mr Geof 
Bevan? Naturally it would be stupid to 
resent a critical comment on any meet- 
ing, and I should certainly be the last to 
expect reporters to praise meetings in 
which I had been involved, but really 
whatever could have induced Mr Bevan 
to write (Peace News, July 10) such a 
sour, and if I may add, stupid piece about 
the Methodist Peace Fellowship meeting 
in connection with the Methodist Con- 
ference in Sheffield? 


I wonder whether he was really taking 
much account of what was happening. 
He did not like “the predictability and 
unoriginality of the questions.” If he 
had been paying attention he would 
have known that they were not a digest 
of questions which he or I thought 
should have been asked, but questions 
which in fact had heen asked, and there- 
fore ought to be answered. Did I really 
make a glib distinction between force 
and violence, or wasn’t he listening 
again? 


He apparently does not like the idea of 
calling this a public meeting, because as 
he says “when in fact it was quite 
clearly for Methodists only,” but on what 
does he base this assumption? It was 
advertised as a public meeting and any- 
one was free to come. It was nothing 
like a normal Methodist Service as he 
must know full well. And his last com- 
ment that “ religion rather than pacifism 
was on trial” is indeed gratuitous, and 
slightly unpleasant to boot. 


I don’t enjoy writing this sort of letter, 
but I enjoy still less ill-informed and 
cynical criticisms. 


Rev Dr Donald O. Soper, 
Methodist Church, 
Kingsway Hall, 

London W.C.2. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Leaving NATO 


Nicholas Sims, in his review (Peace 
News, July 10) of the Gittings-Gott pam- 
phlet NATO's Final Decade, says that it 
is high time that the “ pragmatic” (as 
opposed to the ‘“‘ absolute”) arguments 
were stated. May I attempt to do 
so? .. 


Mr Sims asks: “How much influence 
would a ‘phasing-out’ Britain have in 
NATO? Is it true... that immediate 
withdrawal might speed the emergence 
of a ‘European deterrent’ or pro- 
voke an American build-up in Central 
Europe?” 


The first question cannot be answered 
precisely. All one can say is that the 
degree of our influence will depend on 
the manner and timing of our with- 
drawal. If we can persuade our allies 
that NATO is doomed because no one 
nation will willingly commit suicide for 
another, and because the joint control of 
an alliance’s nuclear weapons is impos- 
sible without loss of credibility, the 

phasing-out” operation might become 
collective. Our allies might at first be un- 
willing to recognise the obvious, because 
the obvious - from their point of view - 
would be quite uncomfortable; but, if 
we press our arguments with sufficient 
authority and goodwill, they may eventu- 
ally be grateful to us for spelling out 
the imprudence of clinging to outmoded 
defence concepts. They will not be 
grateful, however, if our withdrawal is 
so conducted as to appear a betrayal. 


This brings me to the second question. 
If we withdraw from NATO immediately, 
without consultation or explanation, our 
allies may well decide to “fill the gap” 
in their defences by stepping up their 
own military efforts. A “toughening” of 
the Western attitude, particularly if it 
involves West German access to nuclear 
weapons - whether French or American - 
would in all probability lead to a corre- 
sponding toughness on the part of the 
Soviet Union. This would be particularly 
unfortunate at a time when there is a 
chance of a progressive detente in East- 
West relations. Yet a feeling of inse- 
curity in the Western camp, engendered 
by a precipitate British withdrawal, 
might well lead to precisely this un- 
fortunate result. 

I cannot, of course, prove that any of 
the above would happen. I can only 
reiterate that it is sufficiently possible to 
make us pause before recommending 
courses of action whose consequences we 
have not fully explored. We must not 
be so much the victims of principle - in 
this case the principle of non-participa- 
tion in nuclear-based alliances - that we 


After Thorez 


Richard Jammes writes from Paris: The 
death of Maurice Thorez, General Secre- 
tary of France’s Communist Party for 
34 years, grabbed front page coverage 
on July 13 away from Le Tour de France 
in Paris newspapers of all tendencies, 
left, right and centre. I happened to 
lunch that day with an Eastern European 
diplomat who knew the Front Populaire, 
fought in the French Resistance, and 
represented his country in Paris during 
the fifties. 


He was surprisingly unemotional about 
the “ fils du peuple’s ” demise. 


“ After all, Thorez was old and sick.” 
What about Waldeck-Rochet (the new 
CP General Secretary who took up the 
reins at the Party’s recent Congress)? 


“T’ve known Waldeck since before the 
war. I don’t think there will be any 
astonishing changes.” 


Will Waldeck-Rochet’s attitude towards 
co-operation with Deferre differ from 
Thorez’s? 


“Whether there is a common front on 
the left or not de Gaulle is just about 
unbeatable. He’s too wily. Look at the 
tricks he’s pulled out of his hat. Algeria, 
China, the four-week workers’ holiday. 
Talk about stealing Communist thunder! 
Why, his anti-Americanism alone has 
pulled in a good harvest of Communist 
votes for him.” 

And the 1965 Presidential elections? 


“There are plenty more tricks where 
the earlier ones came from. De Gaulle’s 
sure to do something spectacular just 
before the elections. I have a feeling 
that he'll make a gesture toward the 
USSR. All he’d have to do would be to 
reaffirm that the 1944 Franco-Soviet 
friendship treaty is still valid and 
thousands of Communist votes would 
fall into his lap.” 


I asked if Thorez’s passing will have any 
political significance at all. 


“Waldeck is a good administrator, but 
not exactly a sparkling intelligence or 
a dynamic figurehead. That’s where 
Thorez was important: he was a great 
figure. He personified French Com- 
munism.” 

Thorez was of humble origins, gave him- 
self a broad and thorough intellectual 
grounding, held an important Party 
post at 25, was jailed for anti-military 
activities, led Communist participation 
in the Front Populaire, deserted from 
the French Army, and presided over a 
slow-motion post-Stalin thaw. (Spotty 
areas in his record include line-toeing 
on the Molotov-Von Ribbentrop Pact and 
Budapest.) 

“Now,” concluded my Eastern European 
friend with a sigh, “there are no other 
figures of Thorez’s stature left in Western 
Parties, except for Togliatti. And Tog- 


liatti, unlike de Gaulle, looks a very, 
very old man.” 
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neglect to examine the likely conse- 
quences of our policies. As I said 
earlier, there is a good and bad way to 
any given objective. It is up to us to 
find out the best way to the exclusion of 
others; and this will require much con- 
structive thought. 


The fact that the peace movement in 
this and other nations is limited in size 
and influence is due, at least in part, 
to the belief of our opponents that we 
are too idealistic to be practical. Our 
concentration on ends, rather than 
means, has been partly responsible for 
this belief. Until we can convince our 
opponents (most of whom want peace 
as much as we do) that we are the 
realists - recognising as we do the 
dangers and limitations of nuclear deter- 
rence - and that they (with their belief 
in human rationality under stress) are 
the idealists, we shall continue to remain 
ineffective. ... 

In the last resort, morality and expe- 
diency are indivisible: let us be careful 
not to present them as incompatible. To 
demand the impossible in the name of 
morality can only discredit morality in 
the minds of the people we are trying 
to save. 

Terence Heelas, 

Coach House Lodge, 

Lustleigh, 

Devon. 


Anglo-French project 


Your readers will already be aware of 
the nature and purpose of the current 
Anglo-French summer project, described 
in Peace News on July 3, which aims to 
develop co-operation and understanding 
between peace workers of both countries 
by enabling a small group of volunteers 
to live, plan, work and finally act to- 
gether in a demonstration against NATO 
and the force de frappe in Paris in Sep- 
tember. Work camps in England and 
France will fill a large part of the pro- 
gramme, but it will also include a fast 
on Hiroshima Day, visits by the volun- 
teers to local groups and actions, and an 
international meeting in France. 

The French team of 12 arrived two 
weeks ago and is stationed at the peace 
action centre in Frodsham, Lancashire. 
So far they have been engaged in clean- 
ing a children’s playground, laying a 
footpath, cutting wood for old people, 
and flood clearance. They are also pre- 
paring to redecorate a local orphanage, 
and help the victims of the Lancashire 
flood disaster. 

At the time of writing only three British 
volunteers have joined them. This 1s 
not the occasion to examine the reasons, 
that will come later. Rather, vigorous 
steps must be taken to correct an unsatis- 
factory situation in the realisation that, 
if nothing is done, not only will the. 
highly desirable political objectives of 
the project be sacrificed, but the incident 
could undermine the sense of mutual 
concern and fraternity which has been 
laboriously created between the French 
and British movements over the last year 
or so, 

Volunteers experienced in direct action 
and committed to non-violence are re 
quired now primarily for the rest of 
the English phase, the fast and the work- 
camp in France. The objective will in 
no way be fulfilled if large numbers 
decide to participate in the final demon- 
stration without having experienced the 
constructive effort and intellectual com- 
munion of the preparatory period. Those 
interested should contact Barnaby Mar- 
tin, Peace Action Centre, Carriage Drive, 
Frodsham, Cheshire. (Frodsham 2385). 
Local peace groups are asked to contact 
the volunteers at Frodsham to organise 
with them exchanges and joint actions, 
especially fasts for August 6-8. 

Jo Pyronnet, Devi Prasad, Peter Moule, 
Douglas Kepper, Tony Smythe, Barnaby 
Martin. 

13 Goodwin Street, 

London N.4. 
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RUSTIN AND FARMER BOOED IN HARLEM 


Bayard Rustin, of the American Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action and organ- 
iser of last year’s Freedom March on 
Washington, was booed by the audience 
when Negro leaders held a rally in 
Harlem last Sunday night, following two 
days of rioting sparked off by the shoot- 
ing of a 15-year-old Negro boy. 

The boy was killed on July 16 by a 
police officer, who claimed that he shot 
in self-defence after the boy had drawn 
a knife on him. A protest rally in 
Harlem last Saturday, called by the 
Congress of Racial Equality to protest 


against the killing, led to widespread 
rioting, in which at least one person was 
killed and more than 100 were in- 
jured. 


On Sunday night rioting again broke out 
in Harlem set off by the funeral service 
for the Negro boy who was shot, The 
Times reported last Tuesday. A crowd 
of about 1,000 outside the undertaker’s 
chapel got out of hand and, shouting 
curses and throwing missiles, advanced 
on the barricades defended by police- 
men. 


HOWARD CHENEY’S TAX REFUSAL 


Last week Howard Cheney, the Warwick- 
shire farmer who is refusing to pay the 
portion of his income tax and sur-tax 
which would be allotted by the govern- 
ment to “defence” (Peace News, May 
99), received a letter from the Solicitor’s 
office of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue giving him notice that unless 
payment of the outstanding tax for the 
year ended April 5, 1962, amounting to 
£1,326 19s 3d, was made within 14 days 
a Bankruptcy notice would be issued 
without further warning. The 14 days 
elapsed last Wednesday, as Peace News 
went to press. 

Howard Cheney has informed the Com- 


Priests return to 
Sudan 


Sudan and the Vatican have reached 
agreement with the help of Lebanon, for 
the return of some Roman Catholic 
priests to Sudan and the reopening of 
seminaries, it was announced in Rome 
on Monday. Last Tuesday’s Times 
quoted Roman Catholic sources in Rome 
as saying that over 300 missionaries had 
been expelled from Sudan. Sudan is 
now evidently willing to admit about 
100 priests, and to allow Protestant mis- 
sionaries to return to the country. 


Last March the Sudanese Government 
announced the deportation from the 
south of all missionaries in that region. 
This was seen as a means of controlling 
information from the southern Sudan, 
where there has been a Negro revolt 
against ‘“ arabisation” by the Sudanese 
Government. In announcing the de- 
portations of missionaries last March, 
Major-General Irwa blamed the mission- 
aries for ‘misleading the citizens and 
inciting them against their northern 
neighbours.” 


missioners that he would be quite wil- 
ling to pay the amount he is at present 
withholding if assurances were given 
that the money would be devoted to 
peaceful purposes. Meanwhile, he pro- 
poses to contest the claim. He has 
printed 50,000 leaflets for public dis- 
tribution explaining why he refuses to 
pay this portion of his taxes and appeal- 
ing to others to join him. He points 
out that everyone is responsible for the 
war preparations carried out in their 
own country and those who think these 
preparations are wrong have the re- 
sponsibility to refuse to co-operate. He 
argues the need for a “conscience 
clause” in the income tax laws which 
will allow people who believe that 
weapons are immoral to direct that this 
proportion of their tax payment should 
go into a fund which is ear-marked for 
social improvement or overseas aid for 
underdeveloped countries. 


Mr Cheney quotes Mr Justice Lawton, 
summing up in the recent case of libel 
brought by Dr Dering, a former doctor 
in a German concentration camp: 


« . . But we have always said that 
fear was no excuse for murder and 
probably judges would say it was 
really no excuse for doing serious 
injury. Lord Gardiner was un- 
doubtedly right when he said that 
people must take a stand at some 
time. There did come a point at which 
one had got to say ‘I will die rather 
than do this’... .” 


A number of CND groups and many 
individuals have expressed their full 
support of Howard Cheney’s action. 
The campaign in support of this action 
is being organised by George Clark, and 
further information may be obtained 
from him at Aylesmore Farm, Shipston- 
aa Warwickshire. (Tel.: Brailes 


News in brief 


The execution of Gwynne Owen Evans 
and Peter Anthony Allen is due to take 
place on July 31, at Walton Prison, 
Liverpool, for murder with theft. Both 
men are to appeal. Petitions and other 
protest activities are being organised by 
the Bristol Campaign for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. (Tel.: Bristol 
24291 or 75476). 


Christine Edwards, who was imprisoned 
in Holloway on July 9 for breaking a 
binding-over order at an anti-nuclear 
demonstration at Ruislip, was released 
last Tuesday after a £50 surety for her 
binding-over had been paid. 

A British nuclear device was tested un- 
derground at the test site of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission in 
Nevada last Saturday.  Britain’s last 
underground test took place in Decem- 
ber, 1962. 

Fifty people gathered in Canterbury last 
weekend for a programme of activity 
designed to make a fresh start for CND 
there, as there has been no effective 
CND group in existence for over a year. 
During the whole of Saturday activity 
was centred on the High Street, with 
leafleting, literature selling and inter- 
viewing. 73 people out of 200 inter- 
viewed expressed a clear unilateralist 
opinion and said they would like 
to join a Canterbury CND group. Every- 
one declared themselves in favour of 
making nuclear defence a prime issue 
in the general election. On the Sunday 
morning a two-hour silent vigil was held 
at the Cathedral. 


The Canadian Government said on July 
16 that it was abandoning civil defence 
by cutting the Canadian militia - the 
Territorials - from 44,000 to 30,000, 
according to a report in the Daily 
Express of that date. 


The militia will now reinforce the 
regular army and have other duties 
instead of “ nuclear attack ” training. 


Communist subversion, emanating pri- 
marily from Cuba, shows no sign of 
diminishing in Latin America, the 
security committee of the Organisation 
of American States says in a report 
published over the weekend. 


The Times report from Washington last 
Monday said that “these conclusions 
will form a most useful spur for those 
. . - Who hope that this week’s meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers here will 
produce ‘meaningful sanctions’ against 
Cuba.” 

A 1%-man scientific expedition will visit 
the atomic testing atolls of Bikini and 
Eniwetok in the Pacific next month to 
study after-effects of the nuclear tests 
there, the Daily Telegraph reported last 
Monday. They will examine all living 
matter on the atolls, which have been 
subjected to the equivalent in devasta- 
tion of several nuclear wars. 

The nuclear tests were carried out 
between 1946 and 1958. Dr. Lauren 
Donaldson, director of the Laboratory 
of Radiation Biology at Washington 
University, and the expedition’s leader, 
said that plant and animal life has not 
been erased from the atol]s. 


The disturbances spread rapidly but the 
presence of some 700  steel-helmeted 
police, including specially-trained riot 
squads, prevented them from becoming 
as serious as they had been the previous 
night. On many occasions the police 
fired over the heads of crowds and at 
other times they charged with trun- 
cheons. During the weekend the police 
made 108 arrests. 


Last Sunday Negro leaders held a rally 
to protest against police brutality. Mr 
James Farmer, the national leader of 
CORE, said the police were “hysterical” 
and “trigger happy.” When he and 
Bayard Rustin appealed for calm and 


asked their audience to go home they. 


were roundly booed. 

Other speakers at a rival meeting in a 
Presbyterian church, who called for 
more extreme action, were applauded. 
They included Mr Jesse Gray, a Harlem 
rent strike organiser who had been 
wounded the previous night. He called 
for “100 skilled black revolutionaries 
who are ready to die” and for “ guerilla 
warfare ” to correct the situation. 


On Monday, the whole 26,000-strong 
New York police force was working on 
12-hour shifts to prevent further out- 
breaks. In the City Hall civie and 


police authorities met with civil rights 
leaders to co-operate in measures for 
putting a stop to the disturbances. 
James Farmer said he was demanding 
the suspension of the police lieutenant 
involved in the shooting of the Negro 
boy, and his arrest and trial; the imme- 


SOUTH AFRICA 
STUDY GROUP 


Brenda Jordan Moule reports: The first 
meeting of the newly-formed South 


Africa Study group took place last 
Friday, with members of the Pan 
Africanist Congress of South Africa. 
The group has been formed to discuss 
the problems of South Africa and_the 
freedom fighters and to enable the Eng- 
lish to understand the South Africans 
and their case, and particularly their de- 
cision that violence will be needed to 
solve the apartheid problem. 


The main topic of discussion at this 
first meeting was whether those running 
South Africa and apartheid could be 
brought to their knees by violent or 
non-violent means. Both sides were 
put and various forms of action were 
discussed but, understandably, we could 
find no exact solution. 


It was felt to be of value that discussion 
should continue and other groups will 
be asked to attend future meetings - the 
African National Congress, the Christian 
leaders from South Africa over here, 
the “exiled liberal” whites, the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, and South Africa 
House. The next meeting will be at 


7.30 p.m. on July 31 at 6, Endsleigh 
Street, W.C.1, and the ANC will attend. 


diate return of Mr Wagner, the Mayor 
of New York, from Europe; an increase 
in the number of Negro police in 
Harlem; and a conference with Mr 
Nelson Rockefeller, the Governor of 
New York State. (The New York Times 
reported last Tuesday that Acting Mayor 
Paul R. Screvane announced on Monday 
that District Attorney Frank Hogan 
would bring the case of the police 
officer, Lieutenant Thomas Gilligan, be- 
fore a grand jury the next day.) 


There are indications now that calmer 
counsels are beginning to prevail, The 
Times report of last Tuesday continued. 
On Sunday, in response to an appeal by 
Bayard Rustin, 75 volunteers enrolled 
at CORE headquarters in Harlem and 
were issued with white armbands. Their 
duties will be patrolling the streets to 
protect women and children, dispersing 
any threatening groups by persuasion 
and taking note of police “ brutalities.” 


PLIGHT OF SOVIET JEWS 


The World Jewish Congress asked the 
Kremlin on July 16 to enter discussions 
about the plight of three million Soviet 
Jews who, they said, were debarred 
from association with their coreligionists 
from other countries and prevented 
from preserving their own group 
identity. The request was made, The 
Times reported last Friday, in a resolu- 
tion of the congress executive at the 
end of a five-day conference in Jeru- 
salem attended by representatives from 
27 countries. 


The Soviet bloc countries were not 
represented at the meeting, but the 
chairman of the Jewish community in 
Rumania sent a greeting. The congress 
dissociated world Jewry from cold war 
politics and urged Moscow to denounce 
the incitement of hatred against the 
Jews and to punish those responsible 
for its propagation. 

Other resolutions condemned the revival 
of anti-Semitic and neo-Nazi activities in 
Latin America and Europe and de- 
nounced the role of the Arab League in 
supporting those activities. 


DANISH MEDAL FOR 
KAPITZA 


Professor Peter Kapitza, who has been 
called the “father” of Russia’s atomic 
scientists, has been awarded Denmark’s 
highest scientific honour, the Niels Bohr 
gold medal, the Guardian reported last 
Friday. The award was announced in 
Copenhagen the day before. King 
Frederik will present the medal to 
Professor Kapitza at a ceremony in 
Copenhagen on October 9. 


The Niels Bohr gold medal award was 
set up in 1955 and has previously been 
given to three scientists, Danish Nobel 
prizewinner Professor Niels Bohr in 
1955, Sir John Cockcroft in 1958 and 
Professor George de Hevesy in 1961, It 
is awarded for important contributions 
to the development and application of 
nuclear physics to peaceful objectives. 


At the time of the testing of nuclear 
bombs at Bikini in 1946, Professor 
Kapitza called upon his scientific col- 
leagues to go on fighting to prevent the 
use of atomic energy in war. He said: 
“To speak about atomic energy in terms 
of the atomic bomb is comparable with 
speaking about electricity in terms of 
the electric chair.” Soon after he made 
this statement, Stalin placed him under 
house arrest because of his refusal to 
work on the production of Soviet atomic 
weapons and he remained practically 
confined to his home for seven years. 


er 
-l renounce war and ! will never 
support or sanction another ” 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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